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Example Definition 


trolley problems: 


The false dilemma fallacy 
occurs when a limited number 
with us, or of choices, outcomes or views false dilemmas in real life 
against us." are presented as the only 
options when, in fact, more 
options exist. 


"You are either 
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Thought experiments such as the trolley problem are “intuition pumps.”! They place our gut feelings 
about morality under stress. They are “crash tests.” Sifting through the rubble reveals what we will take 
to be ultimately valuable. What role do these intuitions play in real dilemma-like situations? Are they 
even relevant, and, if so, in what way? 


Three questions emerge: 


1. What is the right thing to do in a trolley-like situation? 

2. How do people actually behave in such situations? 

3. And what is the relation between what we conclude is the right thing (whether we do it or not), 
and our subsequent behavior? 


We explored the first question in Part 1, now we comment on the latter two. Note that the second 
question is an empirical one, a matter for observation and experiment (history and science) to decide, 
not philosophy. What people actually do faced with such dilemmas is important to keep in mind as 
background, but isn’t directly a philosophical concern. Philosophy is concerned with the story we tell 
or the reasons we give about why we do what we do. 


Relevant to the third question is the fact that true trolley problems are rare and, in their most pristine, 
morally uncomplicated form, virtually non-existent. Not so rare, however, are cases that appear trolley- 
like to the decision makers and others concerned. (How may we acquire a clear understanding of the 
true type given its rarity? If cases of this type are so rare, we should hardly wonder that our intuitions 
about them are easily conflicted.) And how do we tell real trolley dilemmas apart from the more 
common apparent sort? It may be hard but let’s try. And, finally, why is distinguishing them important? 


There is an existential dimension to understanding our reaction to these problems that separates them 
from the theoretical picture we looked at in Part 1. It may not be about the “right” answer but about 
how we behave in the aftermath of committing to whatever answer we give. 


A topical example: we hear of the risks of deadly blood clots developing in the brain, or of young 
people coming down with heart conditions, as a result of being vaccinated against Covid-19 with the 
gene-based vaccines are acceptably small. These outcomes are very rare.” The potential benefits from 


1. A phrase coined by Daniel Dennett in Consciousness Explained. 

2. The list of supposedly rare side effects of the novel vaccines is relatively insignificant in relation to the benefits. But the 
list is growing daily. It’s as if we had the same decades of experience with this type of vaccine that we do with a tried and 
true vaccine — for example, that for rabies, a closer match for the conventional understanding for what a “vaccine” is. The 


preventing death and long term organ damage from Covid are so supposedly clear that the balance of 
risks favor taking the gene-based vaccines despite having only months of experience with them, not 
decades.’ 


The Covid train is bearing down on its victims. We must flip the vaccine switch now, not wait for the 
science of vaccine development and validation to take its sweet time. So we loose a few by flipping the 
switch so quickly. It’s worth it because of the many we save. Even 
assuming the relative risks are correctly assessed (not a minor 
assumption), how defensible is this reasoning? 

| just carry it around with 
Typically, in reasoning about these scenarios, the situation is iin myse tat, 
explicitly framed as a dilemma. A true dilemma permits of no lan 
third or fourth options. The situation, it is insisted, is an 
emergency which legitimately forecloses more thoughtful and 
imaginative responses (because time-, patience-, and resource- 
consuming). It stops further investigation in favor of action. 
“Slow science” with its ideal standard of leaving no stone unturned that might be turned is discarded as 
a luxury we cannot afford. 


How often is it, then, that a given, apparently dilemmic, scenario is an instance of marketing false 
dilemmas? False dilemmas are logical fallacies. True dilemmas, we argue, are exceedingly rare — 
perhaps to the point of absence from human experience. Look closely at them and their hardness 
typically softens. Are there really no other options? Even granting that the only important 
considerations are consequentialist, are our imaginations so impoverished that we cannot conceive of 
alternatives outside the frame of a trolley problem? The problem has the grip it does because it makes 
for drama. The construction of dramas requires emphasizing certain aspects of a situation and ignoring 
others entirely. We are suckers for drama. Drama may be profitable. Some benefit materially from this 
taste. But, ethically, how defensible is it to stop thinking critically — that is, suppress inquiry — and act 
prematurely?‘ Framing situations as trolley problems is one way to heighten drama, justify the 
suppression of more inquiry, banish nuance, and expedite action. 


traditional concept of a “vaccine” involved actually isolating infectious, naturally-occurring microbes, denaturing them or 
their particles, then injecting these to prime our immune systems for a possible onslaught of the wild, toxic form. But the 
current Covid-19 vaccines work in a significantly different and novel way. 

3. For an example of framing the Covid-19 vaccine response as a trolley problem see “Europe’s Vaccine Ethics Call: Do No 
Harm and Let More Die? Ethicists are worried about the gamble Germany took to halt AstraZeneca doses over seven cases 
of blood clots. It will not be the last time hard decisions are made in this pandemic,” Max Fisher, The New York Times, The 
Interpreter, March 19, 2021 — as well as the discussion prompted by the NYT article, “AstraZeneca’s Vaccine Ethical 
Problem,” Bioethics.net, posted on March 29, 2021 at 6:33 PM. 

4. There’s the rub, you say. “Prematurely”? Who or what decides when we must stop hemming and hawing and act? Is it 
always clear that there is anyone or anything that forces the dilemma?... Shortly, we will compare false or suspicious 
dilemmas with a true dilemma. 


Are we doomed to make poorly justified decisions, a result of succumbing to “perverse incentives”? or 
fear?® Isn’t there an obligation to attend to considerations that would lessen fear — or, at least, enhance a 
corrective counter-fear?’ It may be we will never rise to the level of being rational about this. 
Evolutionary habits militate against it. As Hume famously observed, it is only one or another of our 
passions that ever wins out; reason only carries the water.® Still, it seems, we can do more to be lucid 
about the decisions we make. 


True versus false dilemmas 


The trolley problem, especially the bystander variant, seeks to describe a true dilemma. A true dilemma 
is a forced choice between two options. A false dilemma may have the appearance of a true dilemma 
but isn’t forced: the options are more than two. A logical fallacy, it is conducive to bad reasoning. A 
true dilemma is a genuine ethical challenge to our values. A false one is tantamount to an epistemic 
sleight of hand. We will look at two historical cases and one current one involving framed dilemmas of 
the trolley type. Two of these cases, we argue, are false dilemmas and one, perhaps, true though 
unenlightening: 


1. The U.S. decision to drop nuclear weapons on civilian populations in World War II. 


2. The decision to order the preemptive destruction of hijacked American Airlines Flight 93 
headed for the U.S. capitol in the immediate wake of the death and destruction caused by three 
other hijacked airliners on September 11, 2001. 


3. The current plans to vaccinate most of the human population with vaccines of a type that has 
not been fully tested (and cannot have been) for medium- and long-term effects: a medical 


5. An incentive, usually material, and extra-moral. For examples: monetary profit — why aren’t drug companies 
volunteering (or mandated) to forgo profits from Covid-19 vaccines and their development given that politically-enforced 
and publicly-funded distribution of vaccines is painted as a view from moral high ground? If the emergency is real, why 
aren t drug companies expressing reluctance to profit from it? Exhausted patience or knee-jerk retribution: the decisions to 
drop nuclear bombs on Japan or attack Iraq immediately post 9/11? Perhaps greed, fear, exhaustion, and vengeance are 
potent and inevitable “all-too-human” motives. Still, we might do with a less sanctimonious veneer. 

6. In law, slack is often cut for those who act in the “heat of passion.” Allowing passion a pass is justifiable on what moral 
grounds? When it is understandable or “all-too-human”? Of course. But the question is not about understanding, rather 
about validation. If we become aware that some human responses to conditions of existence are constitutionally 
understandable, but not rationally justifiable, it would seem, the correct reaction is to reframe the material or social 
conditions conducive to these reactions to account for this fact (if it is a fact): If poverty is associated with crime, well then, 
fix the poverty. If concentration of material power is associated with corruption, well then, prevent its concentration. 
Whatever the truth value of the antecedents in these conditionals, logically, the imperatives in the consequents are clear. 

7. Pit fear of death or crippling from infection against death or crippling from unproven treatments? The censorship and 
canceling of sources that make these competing incentives explicit is infantilizing. 

8. “Fight fear with fear,” as it were, if that is indeed the only weapon at our disposal. Consider the view of Dr. Sucharit 
Bhakdi, infectious disease expert, on the legitimacy of claims that gene-based vaccines are safe in this interview. As he 
describes the etiology and function of gene-based vaccines, we have at least as much to fear from rapidly developed 
vaccines as from coronaviruses. Or consider the case of Robert Malone, the inventor of the technology behind mRNA 
vaccines, and who warned US federal health authorities that aspects of these vaccines are dangerously experimental. Dr. 
Malone was banned from LinkedIn and had many of his interviews taken down from Youtube for spreading 
“misinformation.” A similar dissenting view is expressed in Dr. Sam Bailey’s systematic review of “the Science” 
surrounding the response to the pandemic in a series of videos and as coauthor, together with an international team of 
experts, of the heavily-documented book Virusmania — also with similar canceling consequences. So how do we balance the 
fear that we may be damaged by the virus with the fear that we are being lied to about it? 


experiment whose scale has no historical parallel carried out in order to halt a pandemic whose 
scale does have historical parallel. 


In each of these cases, it was, or is, suggested that the benefits outweigh the risks of a certain course of 
action. 


There is as yet no historical consensus that the first of these, the Hiroshima and Nagasaki atomic 
bombings, was the result of a true dilemma and not, in fact, a false dilemma. There is, however, 
growing realization among scholars that the choice to drop the bomb was not forced. The real reason 
for the decision may easily have had little relation to the received reason. 


The second case, the decision by President George W. Bush, at the time under the circumstances, does 
appear to have had the form of a genuine dilemma.” However flawed the prevailing story about what 
led up to 9/11 or what was done as a consequence in the Middle East may be, the particular decision to 
order the airliner destroyed, though tragic, was not logically faulty. 


The third case, involving large scale medical experimentation to avoid a health threat perceived to be 
disastrous in its proportions, is ambiguous, to say the least. Is this a true or a false dilemma? A case is 
being made, as I write, for both sides: both that it is a decision that is logically and ethically forced 
upon us, and that it is not a true dilemma, hence not an ethical course of action. 


The history on the Covid case is yet to be written, but we will try to get clear about the reasoning 
behind each side of this argument and the values at stake. Though Phillipa Foot had a different dilemma 
in mind when she concocted the original trolley problem, scrutinizing the application of her conceptual 
tool remains a relevant exercise. 


Nagasaki and Hiroshima 


Philosopher Masahiro Morioka suggests” that the logic behind the trolley problem was stated long 
before Foot’s 1967 paper by Henry Lewis Stimson, who served as US Secretary of War during World 
War II. Stimson wrote, 


We estimated that if we should be forced to carry this plan [a landing operation on the Japanese 
islands] to its conclusion, the major fighting would not end until the latter part of 1946, at the 
earliest. I was informed that such operations might be expected to cost over a million casualties, 
to American forces alone. Additional large losses might be expected among our allies, and, of 
course, if our campaign were successful and if we could judge by previous experience, enemy 
casualties would be much larger than our own. 


9. At least, it fits more closely Foot’s original “driver” version as opposed to the purer “bystander” variant. Bush’s role was 
not that of a bystander. Consequently, though this case may indeed be a true trolley problem, it is of a less revealing sort. 
There were collateral duties mucking up clear perception of the fundamental moral intuitions at stake and tipping the 
balance in favor of one choice. 

10. Masahiro Morioka, “The Trolley Problem and the Dropping of Atomic Bombs,” Journal of Philosophy of Life Vol.7, 
No.2 (August 2017): 316-337. 


Therefore, 


Such an effective shock [the dropping of atomic bombs] would save many times the number of 
lives, both Americans and Japanese, that it would cost." 


Drop the bomb or face the predictable casualties on all sides of a landing operation. The calculation 
was that the bomb option was analogous to killing the one on the diverting track. It was “over a 
million” lives versus, as it turned out, at least 129,000 lives” — the estimated number that were lost on 
the dates of the bombs, August 6th and 9th of 1945. Assuming the counterfactual, that the bomb had 
not been dropped, was it true, as Stimson seems to have believed, that many times that lower number 
would have died? Did Stimson have access to all the information relevant to the decision? And if not, 
why not? 


Was he aware, as many among his advisors surely were, that the Japanese were already near defeat? 
Germany had just been defeated. The Allies now had only one front in the war to engage them. The 
Soviet Union, a U.S. ally, was about to declare war on a clearly limping Japan — already outgunned, it 
was about to be even more so. Roosevelt had lobbied the Soviets for months before to get Stalin to join 
the war effort against Japan. Stimson, we have to believe, knew all this. At this point in the war, it was 
not looking good for Japan. As predictable and promised, Soviet Union, in fact, did declare war on 
Japan in the days between the first and second nuclear bombs were dropped.” Was it obvious that 
nothing less the nuclear annihilation of two of its cities would hasten Japan’s surrender? Did they have 
to drop it on a largely civilian population? 


Moreover, there was something else in the air at the time. The Soviet Union had just proven itself a 
potent force in the world. Its political regime was anathema to U.S. post-war ambitions. In fact, the 
Soviet Union, not Japan, was the real threat going forward. Something had to be done to impress the 
Soviets that the U.S. was both able and willing to unleash mass destruction on any nation that crossed 
it. Japan was already near toast before the bomb. Then, were Hiroshima and Nagasaki warning shots 
across the bow, not of Japan, but of the Soviet Union? 


We will kill one or two hundred thousand Japanese to forestall a war with the Soviet Union with 
perhaps a multi-million death count. (And if it pushes the Japanese to surrender a bit earlier, that would 
be nice, too. It will make the decision look more excusable in the history books.) Historians still 
disagree whether this was the real motivation behind Hiroshima and Nagasaki. But recently revealed 
documentation as to what was going on in the higher reaches of decision-making in Japan, the Soviet 
Union, and the US at the time supports the view that it was. At least, it remains a plausible hypothesis. 
One thing is clear enough: what we know of the history of the time and the ensuing decades of cold 
war, in hind-sight it is not obvious the situation facing Truman and Stimson describes a dilemma as 
clearly as Stimson suggests. It seems more likely this was not a trolley problem. There were more than 


11. Quoted here from Morioka. The original source is from “The Decision to Use the Atomic Bomb,” Henry Lewis Stimson, 
Harper’s Magazine, February, 1947, 194 (1161): 97-107. 

12. This is the low number. Some estimates place the number at almost twice that. 

13. “The Legacy of the Soviet Offensives of August 1945,” Jeff Mankoff, Asia Maritime Transparency Initiative, August 13, 
2015. 


two tracks this trolley might have been steered onto." It fails as a true dilemma because it was not 
forced. 


The prevailing story for a long time, at least in U.S. history books, was that the bomb was necessary, 
that it was the least bad thing to do under the circumstances. It was marketed as a trolley problem to 
justify a course of action.” 


Was it a real trolley problem? Morioka writes: 


Looking back on history, we could say that there was a third alternative for the allied forces, 
that is, withdrawing the army from the front line and seeing how the Japanese government 
would react to it, while continuing tough diplomatic negotiations with them. 


There are reasons to believe the decision to drop nuclear bombs on Japan was not “forced” in the sense 
necessary to call it a true dilemma of the trolley sort. 


...the historical event of dropping atomic bombs itself should not be regarded as the event that 
literally embodied the trolley problem. However, at the same time, we can say that the decision 
of dropping the bombs was made according to the way of thinking inherent in the logic of the 
trolley problem, and hence, in this sense, the historical event of dropping atomic bombs 
contained the logic of the trolley problem in its decision-making process. We should clearly 
distinguish between these two concepts. Hiroshima is considered to be an appropriate example 
of the trolley problem in the latter context. 


The way of thinking inherent in the logic of the trolley problem was crystalized in Stimson’s 
type of justification of atomic bombs. The possibility is either landing or atomic bombs. The 
advancement of the allied forces toward the Japanese mainland was taken for granted. The 
brake of the allied forces was completely broken. The lever was in the hands of Stimson and 
Truman, who were sitting in the safety zone far from the Far East. 


There was indeed an attempt to apply the logic of trolley problem, though the decision to drop nuclear 
bombs on Japan was not a literal embodiment of the problem. Motives and “perverse incentives” were 
too thick for that. 


Morioka focuses attention on several problematic aspects of the Truman/Stimson application of trolley 
problem thinking: 


1. “we must say that Stimson’s interpretation worked as a device to turn our eyes away from 
this third possibility and to make us believe that there were actually only two choices, landing 
or dropping.” 


14. Non-civilian targets might have been targeted and coordinated with the Soviet entrance into the war, for example. 
15. See “Dropping the Bomb: Hiroshima & Nagasaki.” Framing the decision to drop nuclear weapons on Japan as a “trolley 
problem” is assessed in this comprehensive, two-hour-plus long, podcast. 


2. “The trolley problem cuts out various important factors from a given situation and tries to 
narrow its scope; however, in the real world, those discarded factors can play a decisive role 
when making a difficult decision.” 


3. “The third aspect of the problem is that the lives of people who discuss the trolley problem 
are protected inside a safety zone and that they can discuss it without being bothered by the 
possibility that their lives might be threatened by an actual trolley.” 


The notion of deciding and evaluating from within a safety zone is a significant existential 
consideration. He discusses two kinds of safety zone, that of decider (e.g., the bystander) and that of the 
person merely contemplating the trolley problem (e.g., the philosopher — us). 


1. The philosopher must consider the possibility that no one is ever in a safety zone. The 
survivors of such decisions risk deserving — if not actual — historical comeuppance if they do 
not look for actionable lessons to be learned. False closure, appealing to a dilemmic excuse, 
obstructs moral progress, a set up for the repetition of history. 


2. The perspectival problem: “The trolley problem lacks the perspective of the people who are 
bound to the track, under threat to be killed, and deprived of any means to reach the lever. In the 
discussion of the trolley problem, we have many arguments and analyses made from the 
perspective of the driver or a bystander who is capable of deciding whether or not to turn the 
lever, but we can never hear the voices of people who are ruthlessly bound to the track and 
deprived of their choices. Of course, in the trolley problem people on the track are surely taken 
into account, but they are incorporated into the discussion only as formal human lives to be 
saved or let die, not as flesh-and-blood people who are capable of thinking, having emotions, 
and having huge expectations about the choice that the person on the lever will make.” 


Taking account of the “huge expectations” of potential victims is inexcusably left out of most 
discussions of the trolley problem. 


In Thomson’s three track variant (discussed in Part 1), there is a difference between the situation of the 
bystander with the lever at hand and the one on the other track who will die as a consequence of the 
bystander’s decision. The Maximize Good Consequences principle is satisfied either way. In both 
cases, it is one life versus five, and saving five is better. But the bystander is in control of the situation. 
The bystander is autonomous. The other one haplessly not — her or his perspective is not accounted for. 
And Morioka thinks this hapless perspective demands consideration. 


How does one express this consideration? Morioka does not think the consideration is strictly a moral 
requirement (at least not in an immediately consequential sense). It seems rather more a spiritual 
exercise, a ritual — but a humanly necessary one. We need to acknowledge with sufficient solemnity the 
wrong that is being done in sacrificing others. Why? What is the practical point of this if, in fact, it is 
justifiably the best course of action?... Such grave decisions demand something of those who make 
them. Morioka describes the importance of being placed within the sphere of the “expectation of 
response on the spiritual level”: 


I used the term ‘spirituality’ above. The reason for this is that the third feature is closely 
connected to our spiritual relationships with dead people who fell victim to the events that 
contained the logic of the trolley problem and died in grief and chagrin. Everywhere in the 
world, when someone is killed ruthlessly on the street, people get together and lay flowers on 
the ground. This is because they still continue to have spiritual relationships with the dead 
person even after the person disappeared from this world. They lay flowers to show that the 
living does not forget the grief and chagrin of the dead, to pray that such a tragedy will never 
happen again, and to send their words of condolence to the dead, imagining as if the dead 
person were still alive and listened to their words. Not only religious people but also non- 
religious people share this attitude. This way of reacting is truly transcultural. Spirituality here 
does not mean that of a specific religion. By the word “spirituality” I mean the dimension on 
which the living perform a kind of dialogue with the memory of the dead, or with the traces of 
the dead, or with the voices we hear from the dead. When we lay flowers on the ground or on 
the cemetery we sometimes murmur a word to the non-existing other. This is the dimension of 
spirituality I am talking about here in this context. 


The perspective of the one sacrificed is owed this spiritual regard not so much as a moral demand — it 
may not factor in the decision to drop the bomb — but as an element of humanity and respect. The 
demand is to acknowledge suffering and loss for what it is, apart from moral rationalizations, no 
matter the logic or morality behind how victims become victims. Even in the abstract discussion by 
philosophers of trolley problems, it is important to note how they are discussed. If anyone must be 
sacrificed, whatever the stories we use to justify the decisions, an attitude of gravitas is deeply 
significant. And the solemnity cannot consists in merely going through the motions. Its authenticity 
entails action going forward. Yes, a spiritual cleansing is essential and necessary. Abstract discussion 
cannot be sincere and just without acknowledging spiritual affinity with the dead and those affected by 
the death... But then, what? What is the consequence of taking the sacrifice seriously? 


Most importantly: Mustn t a lesson be learned from the experience? Doesn‘ this entail an unflinching 
investigation into the conditions that led to getting into the dilemma in the first place? 


What conditions got us into the bind in the first place? We need to understand these. So we can prevent 
“history repeating itself.” There is absolutely no place for the suppression of any information in the 
epistemic project required for realizing this understanding. There is no such thing as 

“misinformation. ”'° There are only more or less well-motivated expressions of observation and 
judgment. Their evaluation is the epistemic imperative back of taking ethics seriously. For rational 
adults, I argue, it is morally irresponsible to shirk this task or outsource it to others. There is no human 
authority worthy of such deference. No single perspective, no matter how expert, should ever be vested 
with that kind of credibility. Truth-seeking is not in the service of action. Action should avail itself of 
the highest standards of the truth-seeking enterprise. But the latter owes decision-making nothing. A 
desired action cannot set an epistemic agenda. There are sometimes excuses, perhaps, for failing this 
epistemic responsibility — fear, greed, ambition, impatience, inertia, habit, lack of resources, weakness 
of will, and inadequacies of all sorts. These are what they are, and their impact should be mitigated. But 
they are, at best, explanations. Never moral justifications. 


16. See the argument for this claim in our discussion of Mill and his epistemic justification for free expression and its 
limitations. 


II. 
9/11 and American Airlines Flight 93, the fourth hijacked plane 


Compare the decision to drop nuclear bombs on Japan with the order issued on 9/11 by then President 
George W. Bush to destroy a hijacked passenger airliner minutes away from crashing into a target in 
Washington D.C.” It was either kill everyone on board the passenger jet or allow them plus an 
unknown number of others on the ground to die. Every second counted. There were no other options. 
Do nothing and — for all anyone could know under the circumstances that day — many more would die 
than if something were done to stop that plane. But this “something” would kill the people on the plane. 


I think we can say this comes closer to a genuine trolley problem, specifically of Foot’s “driver” sort. 
But this fact, that it resembles the “driver” sort” (and not the cleaner “bystander” sort) precludes 
intuitional friction and so limits how much we may learn from this case. The President had certain 
duties — as leader, as chief responsibility-taker — that override many of the moral intuitions (discussed 
in Part 1) he might, if he were only a hapless bystander, appeal to. 


Trolley-like at it was, this decision on 9/11 was exceptional. But, even so, unenlightening as a test of 
moral intuitions. It is the exception that proves the rule. The rule is: real trolley problems are hard to 
come by. Enlightening ones, scarcer. It is mentioned here so we can picture what one might look like 
for reference. But what we mostly see are cases like... 


Covid-19 and the fog of science 


New commandment proposal: “Thou shalt not fall for a lie.” 
It takes at least two to bring about the harm a lie causes. The liar and the deceived. 
~ Bianco Luno 


Skepticism is a starting point for philosophy. (Socrates, Descartes, etc.) Does it ever get past 
questioning to a settled view? Perhaps, but it risks ceasing to be philosophy when the questions stop, 
becoming instead dogma or a belief system. Maybe this is why some people (even philosophers) feel 
philosophy makes no progress as, for instance, it appears science does. Or it may be why some feel 
philosophy is not properly in the business of offering consolation as often religion is. Philosophy can 
appear stuck in a whirlpool of curiosity, oblivious of human concerns, whether material or spiritual. 
Skepticism is not only a starting point but can devolve to a persistent state. Skepticism may even turn 
on itself — doubt whether doubting is ever rational. (Pyrrho, Sextus Empiricus, Montaigne, 
Wittgenstein, etc.). The effort to suspend judgment is what philosophy is. Philosophy is a perennial 
“sneaking suspicion” directed at whatever presents itself to awareness. Departing from this starting 
point is a concession to being embodied and ensouled. 


17. “‘We May Have to Shoot Down This Aircraft’ - What the chaos aboard Flight 93 on 9/11 looked like to the White 
House, to the fighter pilots prepared to ram the cockpit and to the passengers,” Garrett M. Graff, Politico Magazine, 
September, 2019. 


Philosophy seeks, to the highest degree possible, understanding of experience. To achieve this 
understanding it demands information. To get information it observes and asks questions. It tests the 
information thus gotten for internal consistency, coherence with other information, and relevance to 
some real or hypothetical end. These are its only tools for approaching “truth” — an elusive, perhaps 
mythical, goal. 


Therefore, there is no such thing, philosophically, as “misinformation.” There are more or less efficient 
questions and more or less well-motivated answers. It is all grist for the philosophical mill: truths, 
falsities, muddles, and nonsense. You gain skills, not knowledge, from the process of evaluating 
information as it comes. And it is these skills that are important because there will not come a time 
when an evaluation is complete or a philosophical conclusion unrevisable... This, by way of apology 
for casting doubt on received wisdom surrounding the Covid-19 pandemic. 


Serious questions have been raised about nearly every aspect of the pandemic and responses to it: 


1. whether there exists a single pathogen at its core: SARs CoV-2 (the history of virology is 
checkered); whether it is not rather a cluster of symptoms, of varying etiologies, bundled 
together to form a “disease,” offering excuse for a lucrative project (“inventing” diseases has a 


history) 


2. whether, if real, the virus had a natural origin or leaked from a laboratory (no need for 
conspiracies here: incentivized incompetence is sufficient'®) 


3. whether “Covid was just a trial run for a disease far worse” — two Oxford ethics professors 
discuss 


4. whether plans for Covid vaccines predate the beginning of the pandemic; whether patents were, 
in fact, filed to protect intellectual property associated with treatments for SARs CoV-2 years 


before the “outbreak” (“Do you want a virus to go with that vaccine?”) 


5. whether the PCR test, which we are told is the “gold standard” for diagnosing this infection, is, 
in fact, at all diagnostic of any disease (its Nobel Prize-winning inventor, Kary Mullis, declared 
the polymerase chain reaction, i.e., PCR test, not fit for diagnostic purpose) 


6. whether the vaccines, developed at great speed to contain its spread, toxity, and lethality, are 
safe (“perverse incentives”) 


18. Conspiracy theory is defined as “a theory that explains an event or set of circumstances as the result of a secret plot by 
usually powerful conspirators.” Power implies the concentration of material and intellectual resources in the hands of 
conspirators. The first resource is credible, the second much less so. Conspiracies fail because of a lack of intellectual 
resources. Organic and structural flaws in how material and political resources are allocated is sufficient to explain the 
appearance of conspiracy. A surplus of stupid, privileged people and stupid, unprivileged people behaving predictably is all 
you need for the appearance of conspiracy. What we observe is more likely a natural phenomenon. Conspiracies succeed, 
to the extent they do, owing as much to a lack of intellectual resources among their victims as the conspirators. In short, no 
one or group is smart enough to pull off true conspiracies on this scale. Generalized stupidity is adequate to convey the 
illusion of one. 
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10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


15. 


16. 


17. 


18. 


19. 


whether these vaccines, as administered, are not accelerating the evolution of SARS CoV-2 
facilitating the extension of this pandemic 


whether there are not safe, effective, and inexpensive (but not financially profitable) alternatives 
to these vaccines” (e.g., Ivermectin) 


what’s up with reporting vaccine adverse reactions 


whether non-standard strategies are wrong-headed simply in virtue of being non-standard (e.g., 
the case of Sweden, see Appendix below, Notes on “Sweden’s Pandemic Experiment, and a 
view from a Swedish doctor on the front lines) 


whether measures such as masks and social distancing are not setting the stage for future 
pandemics (or the extension of this one indefinitely) and their attendant social and 


psychological trauma 


whether the socio-economic damage of lockdowns, both locally and globally, are being down- 
played by those who can afford to downplay them 


whether children should be vaccinated when their chances dying in a car accident are vastly 
greater 


whether there are conflicts of interest in those who are steering the response to the pandemic 
whether the standards of science are not being debased 


whether trust in institutions of every description: governmental, academic, journalistic, medical, 
corporate, non-profit, etc. is being eroded at a historic pace 


whether even philosophers are being taken in by “perverse incentives” infecting nearly every 
other aspect of a society caught in the throes of a perceived “pandemic of historic proportions.” 


whether or not the deaths and suffering attributed to Covid-19 are the product of life-style 
choices, attendant comorbidities, and living conditions” which we have evolved to accept with 
little alarm 


and what became of influenza in 2020? (The received answer is that containment measures 
against Covid also worked to suppress influenza; but unfortunately didn’t work as effectively 
against the intended target. This is as speculative as saying that the marked suppression of 
influenza was a product of misdiagnosing large numbers of influenza cases as Covid. See 5, 
above concerning the reliability of PCR tests, its credibility as the “gold standard” of Covid 
diagnostics. “The science” is unsettled here as in so many other aspects of Covid.) 


19. See, for example, the Front Line Covid-19 Critical Car Alliance, an international organization of medical experts with 
more clinical experience with Covid patients than the CDC, the NIH, and the WHO combined. More on Ivermectin 


censorship. 
20. Much of which might have been ameliorated with the resources expended on Covid-19. 
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Information relevant to all these and other questions is critical for making potentially grave decisions 
about the pandemic. Information and open discussion around these topics has been suppressed”' and 
this is epistemically and morally irresponsible, however politically and economically expedient it may 
be for some. Keep in mind: any or all of the items on this list of suspicions may be unfounded. But 
which, if any, are unfounded is information we are not entitled to receive from anyone else without 
critical review. Again, we cannot outsource critical review. Experts are only as good as they are honest. 
And history and science tell us there is no association between general honesty and narrow competence 
when perverse incentives are as pandemic as, in fact, they are and never have not been. We are on our 
own when it comes to genuine learning. We are back to observation and asking questions. 


An essential feature of a fake trolley problem (a species of false dilemma) is the suppression or 
downplaying of relevant information. Calling an item “misinformation” to dismiss its consideration in 
deliberations is to misrepresent a situation as simpler than it is, as a case of do this or do that. Take the 
vaccine or be irresponsible. Such stark dichotomies of choice are extremely rare to the point of 
mythical. We are justified in presuming apparent trolley problems fake because of their scarcity. Either 
there is nothing that answers to the description “misinformation” — or, alternatively, all information is 
“misinformation” until shown (temporarily) to be otherwise. You must know this unless you were born 


yesterday. It is basic inductive reasoning. 


Absent certain perverse incentives, we would take the safest, most effective, and least expensive course 
of action — even at the cost of making the rich a little less rich. But accounting for perverse incentives is 
always part of any attempt at evaluating advice or mandate, no matter how authoritative the source. 
Indeed, precisely because it is empowered authority, it deserves special scrutiny.” 


Conclusion 


The decision to drop nuclear weapons on a civilian population in World War II was driven by an 
opportunity to jockey for post war hegemony, not because there would be a million military casualties 
otherwise. There were other rational ways to avoid the nuclear option. Hence, no trolley problem. 


The decision to destroy a passenger aircraft in the immediate aftermath of three hijacked planes 
crashing into populated ground targets was as close to a trolley problem as I am aware of. Though it 
was still not of the most revealing type, the bystander variant. Instead, the Flight 93 case fits the driver 
variant which implicates extra-moral duties associated with roles and relationships peculiar to the 
decision-maker. No obvious general moral principles were sacrificed in the making of this decision.” 


The atmosphere in which decisions are being made (as of this writing) about how to proceed in the face 
of a perceived deadly pandemic suffers from a gross lack of transparency. Ignorance is being promoted 


21. By Youtube, Google, Twitter, Facebook, and countless smaller social media platforms as well as major news outlets: 
The New York Times, The Washington Post, Reuters, CNN, MSNBC, Fox News, the BBC, CBC, ABC, and content creation 
enablers: Patreon, Paypal, etc... 

22. Perhaps because we are enviousness ourselves of such power we tend to cut too much slack for phenomenal 
manifestations of it. 

23. At least not in the moment. Might something like a 9/11 event have been anticipated? Might we now anticipate that one 
day a nuclear or major bioweapon may decimate an American city? 
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to facilitate action by regulatory authorities. Regulatory capture is rampant. The air is thick with 
political and financial motives. 


If we would construct a variant of the trolley problem to describe the pandemic situation, imagine a 
thick fog enveloping the hapless actor, patients, trolley and tracks. The decision-maker relies on 
secondary sources for information about the existence of the trolley and its condition, the track options, 
the five and the one whose lives are at stake. The decision-maker must rely on hearsay from informants 
whose credibility is clouded by historical and circumstantial evidence. The facts are contested. 
Criticism is being muzzled. The critics may have ulterior motives, the authorities, likewise. Informed 
decision-making is banished from the scene. A problem, surely, but not of the trolley sort. 


The relevance of trolley problems to real world situations is that trolley problems are relevant precisely 
because they are irrelevant. They are relevant because they are taken to be operative when and where 
they are, in fact, not relevant. Trolley problems are philosophical thought experiments. We seldom, if 
ever, encounter them in real life. They were never meant to offer guidance but, instead, to reveal what 
when the chips are down we take to be most important. And these most important values are conflicted. 


Real world “trolley problems” almost never involve values, conflicted or otherwise. They are mostly 
about harnessing fear to serve greed. 


Resources 


See also “The trolley problem | intuitions and fallacies, part 1” for a discussion of the ethical intuitions 
which trolley thought experiments help probe. The trolley problem variants are deliberately washed of 
any relevance to real world applications. 


1. Masahiro Morioka, “The Trolley Problem and the Dropping of Atomic Bombs,” Journal of 
Philosophy of Life Vol.7, No.2 (August 2017): 316-337. 


2. “Dropping the Bomb: Hiroshima & Nagasaki,” a thorough, two-hour-plus long, historical, 
podcast assessing the “trolley problem” as it was applied, incorrectly, to justify the nuclear 
bombing of Japan. In light of what is known now about the motivations of U.S., Japanese, and 


Soviet decision-makers at the time, Shaun takes a hard look at Stimson’s “justification” for 
dropping the bombs and finds it unconvincing. 


3. “‘We May Have to Shoot Down This Aircraft’ - What the chaos aboard Flight 93 on 9/11 looked 
like to the White House, to the fighter pilots prepared to ram the cockpit and to the passengers,” 


Garrett M. Graff, Politico Magazine, 2019. 


4. “COVID-19 and the “Trolley Problem”: Is there a better way out of the pandemic?” Daniel 
Fleming. ABC.net, June 2020. 


5. “Who's Afraid of Trolleys?” Antti Kauppinen, Methodology and Moral Philosophy, 2019. 
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Appendix 
How the Japanese view this history: 


Morioka writes regarding his personal experience of how the Japanese view the trolley problem and the 
bomb: 


Every year I give a talk about the trolley problem in my college class and ask the students what 
they would do if they were out there and only two choices were available to them. The majority 
of them reply to me that they would save five people by diverting the trolley to the other track. 
Then, I talk about the dropping of atomic bombs on Japanese cities in the summer of 1945, and 
point out that the decision to divert the trolley, which the majority of the students chose, shares 
the same logic as the US government’s decision to drop atomic bombs on Hiroshima and 
Nagasaki that killed more than 200,000 Japanese people including civilians. 


They are shocked to hear my argument and for the first time start to rethink seriously the 
meaning of the trolley problem. Most Japanese do not think atomic bombs were necessary to 
end the war, or that the dropping of atomic bombs is morally justified to save the lives of 
American and Japanese people that would have been lost without them. Since the students also 
share that sentiment, the fact that they behaved like the US government when faced with the 
trolley problem places a heavy moral dilemma on their shoulders. Young students here learn the 
story of Hiroshima and Nagasaki at least once in their elementary or junior high school days. At 
the time of the bombing on August 6 and 9, people in the Japanese islands offer silent prayers 
for the victims of the atomic bombs. For the Japanese, the dropping of atomic bombs is a 
symbol of peace and prayer. During these two days, many Japanese people yearn for peace, 
non-killing, and non-violence. 


On what he means by “expectation of response on the spiritual level”: 


Seeing my argument from a different angle, we could also say the following. If you had been a 
person who participated in the construction of the atomic bombs, you would have felt a sense of 
condolence toward the bombing victims after seeing the pictures of ground zero. Or if you 
learned the stories of victims who died soon after the blast in unbearable pain, you would have 
the same feeling towards them. These are natural responses to the dead victims on a spiritual 
level when we know the reality of such a tragedy. My argument is that not only such people, but 
also those who perform a sanitized thought experiment, in which the voices of the people under 
threat to be killed are ignored and dismissed, are automatically placed in the sphere of the 
“expectation of response on the spiritual level.” This is one of the most important claims I have 
made in this paper. 


I have said that we do not have moral duty to respond to the dead victims on the spiritual level, 
but this does not mean that we are free from the discussion of the morality of dropping atomic 
bombs. There are philosophers, although not majority, who doubt Truman-Stimson’s type of 
justification. For example, Elizabeth Anscombe argues that the dropping of atomic bombs on 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki were considered to be murders because a very large number of 
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Covid and the case of Sweden: 


Cumulative confirmed COVID-19 deaths per million people 
Limited testing and challenges in the attribution of t of death means that the number ofc ed death 


P Feb 15,2020 


innocent people were killed “all at once, without warning, without the interstices or the chance 
to take shelter, which existed even in the ‘area bombings’ of the German cities.” John Rawls 
argues that “both Hiroshima and the fire-bombing of Japanese cities were great evils.... An 
invasion was unnecessary at that date, as the war was effectively over.” Japanese philosopher 
Toshiro Terada, while basically agreeing with their criticisms on the dropping, points out that 
some of their arguments are based on the wrong assumptions; hence, such mistakes have to be 
corrected. I believe that the mass killing of small children and babies by the dropping of atomic 
bombs should not be justified. Ronald Takaki quotes Truman’s words: “My object is to save as 
many American lives as possible but I also have a humane feeling for the women and children 
in Japan.” The philosophical discussion of the morality of the dropping of atomic bombs has not 
been settled, and hence, should be continued more vigorously than ever in the future. 


In the Spring and early Summer of 2020, 
Sweden was being characterized in 
mainstream media as grossly mistaken in 


. opting for less aggressive Covid-19 


containment measures. Its death rate per 
million at the time was soaring above that for 
the US and much of Europe. Sweden’s “light 
touch” was often cited as a reason for this. 
“Herd immunity” as a strategy was singled 
out for blame. What has happened since? In 
September of 2020, the US surpassed Sweden 
in the death from Covid race. In late May 
2021, Sweden’s death rate per million 


dropped below the average for Europe, and far below that of the US. What does this mean? For 
discussion, see Notes on “Sweden’s Pandemic Experiment.” (Source: Our World in Data.) 
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